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INTRODUCTION 


I N view of the highly finished productions of period 
plays and adaptstions from lie old masters of dramarie 
art to be seen in the theatre of to-day, it seems hardly 
credible that a little over a century and a half ago the 
production of any play, however ancient its origin, was 
performed in the contcmporarj 'mbits ol die actors and 
actresses—little or no attempt being made to reproduce 
the author’s original vision of his work. 

With the advancement of interest in so-called * Period 
plays * and films of historical interest, a wider knowledge 
is perhaps desirable of how any playwright ot author 
originally saw his characters clothed. 

The purpose of this book, then, is to give some of the 
more unusual styles and fashions worn since the theatre 
commenced to be a leading interest in Western Europe, 
and also to give the names of several authors whose work 
may possibly be utilised for theatrical purposes again. 

That the early dramatists wrote much that has not 
been used on the stage or screen is an undoubted fact, 
and many themes for very attractive productions ate srill 
to be found in the plots of the old Italian, Spanish, and 
very early French authors. 

The northern European countries were probably too 
concerned with die religious aspect of the theatre to adven¬ 
ture tar into the fields of romance and fantasy, and It was 
not until the end of the sixteenth century that die secular 
stage was an established feature in Germany and Holland. 
A rather ditheuit problem arises here concerning the 
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simplest means of classing the various countries or 
dukedoms ihat went to the eventual composition of 
Germany as we know it to-day. 

As this book does nor pretend to give an historical 
and geographical record, it will perhaps be easier to follow 
if they are collectively alluded to as ‘Germany/ Strictly 
speaking, the term is rather wide of the mark, because 
each and every division had its own particular style and 
fashion, and it would be almost an impossible task to sort 
and name them all. I must, therefore, plead, the excuse 
that their relativity to the theatre is practically negligible. 

For those who are not consulting this book in a 
theatrical tight, bur merely from the point of view of con¬ 
trasting styles in European clothing, there are sufficient 
examples in the ensuing pages to give quite a comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of the various differences in cut and style 
without plunging into the intricacies of the history and 
geography of Germany. 

It must be borne in mind that, although at certain times 
the clothes worn in two different countries at correspond¬ 
ing dates are strangely different, it is quite probable that 
they might have been both worn in the same town at the 
same time. 

People travelled a great deal, in spite of the dangers 
and difficulties they had to face. And in many records of 
the period one finds allusion to the strangeness of a 
foreigner’s clothing, and how certain travellers were forced 
to adopi the clothes of the country in which they were 
travelling so that they did not advertise that nationality. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seem to have 
most striking differences in national styles, or this may 
possibly be mote obvious because of the scarcity of existing 
examples of the earlier centuries. It is nevertheless a 
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curious fact that countries so far apa.it as Spain anti North 
Germany happened to be wearing almost identical snlcu 
at identical dates during tbc thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. To whom goes the credit of their original 
inspiration ? 

The fourteenth century gives even more food tor 
thought in this respect, because the Styles were not, 
strictly speaking,entirely practical and obvious as were those 
of the thirteenth and earlier. The cut-away cottdmdies and 
sutcoats of the fourteenth-century ladies were universally 
worn, and they certainly appear to out modern eyes as a 
mere freak of fashion, for they served no particularly 
useful purpose. The same might be said of oilier eccen¬ 
tricities of the century—long-tongued sleeves, tip pets, rise 
pocket-like slits in the gowns, the curious lirtpipc and 
hood, and numerous other peculiarities. 

Many of the differences in styles may lie put down to 
the different types of materials spun and woven in each 
country. 

That the warmer countries were privileged in this 
essential may have bad a tot to do with so many sty lea 
bdng of Spanish and Italian origin. Both sheep and 
silkworms can flourish in a warm and temperate dimate. 
The northern countries were either forced to pay colossal 
sums for their imported silks or else to clothe themselves 
in wool and cotton—'thus we see so many of die German 
and Dutch sty les in heavy materials enlivened with linen 
collars and other extras. At the same time. France is 
privileged to adopt kith styles, and Italy and Spam 
luxuriate in a wealth of brilliant shimmering silks. 

The colours, loo* were affected by fhc iabt ics on which 
they were applied. And as the art of dyeing had not 
advanced to quite live remark able range which we have at 
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disguise?—false heads, fools' caps, mask 5, patchwork 
coats (harlequin again), and a sort of pseudo-Greek armorial 
ctTccr—die latter reserved for ihc most part for the more 
religious a5peers of the production, it is almost impossible 
to separate the Secular from 1 he Religious—as far back 
as the thirteenth century. So many plays or mimes 
were written as an expression of satirical gibe—and a 
moralistic attitude towards the sins of the flesh—that a 
heavy religious flavour might creep into a peculiarly 
1 tbsccnc rest. The reflection on costume with these semi- 
religious plays is too intricate to attempt 10 deal with, 
and we therefore must content ourselves with the more 
straightforward productions and those written in the 
style of Revues or Gmiic Opera. 

As this lx>ok is to deal with contemporaneous clothes 
and their relation to the theatre, there is little worthy of 
note prior to the itmimrion of the Profane Theatre— 
during the second half of the thirteenth century, bar her 
than this the theatre in Tumpe was regarded purely as a 
means of making Biblical scenes more realistic. Miracle 
plays were perhaps the earliest method of religious instruc¬ 
tions commenced at 3 dale when almost the only educated 
people were 10 be found in the Church. 

There were, of course, the travelling Troubadours, 

' Jongleurs, 1 acrobats, animal imitators, and those who 
Travelled with performing bears and horses, and the “ turns- 
trices’- fem.de tumblers. Old manuscripts are rich with 
illustrations of those rhen-called ‘Obscenities,’ but no 
worthy record indicate- that anything approaching secular 
farce existed until about 1260. 

The religious fervour wills which the theatre has been 
snacked so drastically from time to rime was still obvious 
as recently as the last century. This attitude is distinctly 
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traceable to the theatre's original and fundamental Pagan 
inspiration. While (he Church lidd the stage as ,i mtmi 
for the propagation of Miracle Plays, the production of 
non-religious plays—inspired by I he Ancient Greeks and 
Romans—was obviously to be condemned as being in 
direct competition to the contemporary religious views 
which sought to bind Christendom in ecclesiastical fetters. 

The modes and manners of each centurv in European 
history arc directly traceable to a leading culture in one 
particular counrry. 

Tilt cult of the thirteenth century was, then, influenced 
by the definitely advanced standard of living in France 
under Louis IX (called Saint Louis); and, to help us here, 
we have the valuable records of jean de Joinville, who was 
Louis's personal friend for many years. Joinville shows 
us three outstanding facts in relation ro clothes worn in 
mid-thirteenth century France. First, that the really good 
garments lasted undated for many decades—the king 
queries if he, joinville, is not embarrassed by being better 
dressed than the king himself, joinville replies, 14 The 
dress 1 wear, such as you sec it, was left me by my 
ancestors—1 have not had it made from my own 
authority.” From this also we may learn that any 
attempt at strict dating of certain garments is obviously 
out of the question, * My ancestors ’ might mean fifty 
years or even more. 

Second, a great deal more importance was attached 
to the refinements of dress and its impression on the fair 
sex than one might expect at such an early date, " Every 
one ought to dress himself decently in order ro be more 
beloved by his wife and more esteemed by his dependents. 
The wise man says we ought to dress ourselves in such 
manner that the more observing part of mankind may 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN COSTUME 

not think we clothe ourselves too grandly—nor the 
younger part say we dress too plainly," Here b a 
worthy and thoughtful sentiment adequately expressed. 

Thirdly, King Louis IX dressed both neatly and well 
himself, thus establishing a sinning example in fastidi¬ 
ousness to an eager and imitative populace—who had 
previously been taught that good clothes were sinful and 
selfish. 

Of this Jomville writes : 

14 . . * Often have I seen him come into the Paris 
gardens dressed in a camlet coat, with an overcoat of 
woollen stuff (without sleeves), a cloak of black taffetas 
fastened round his neck. Neatly combed, having no cap 
(coif) but merely a hat with white peacock’s feathers on 
his head." 

Another item of valuable data to us is that this king 
—though religious to a ilegrcc“did not condemn the 
[ongkurs, acrobats, and travelling troubadours as the 
Church did. For although the Church held that no actor 
could expect anything but hell in the after-life, and must 
therefore be persecuted in this one, the king encouraged 
them so far as to exempt them from all tolls and taxes, 
making them pay for these things in thqir own manner— 
It, to recite, sing, or dance at the toll gates or bridges to 
amuse the guards, 

Under this kindly attitude there flourished the &rst 
purely secular playwright—Adam dc la Halle, or Adam Le 
Sossu. Born in Arras about iij$, he studied at the 
University of Paris during the life Lime of this illustrious 
king. His first dramatic work was executed while he was 
still at the university—this was U Jen Jt la Vtwilit, a 
satirical comedy entirely free from religious inspiration. 

His work is admirable in his ability to strike a happy 
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note in his excellent combination of satirical review, 
operetta, and dramatic pastoral. 

His most noteworthy work, however, was done in nita, 
when he devised l.i ]tu it Hoiiti tt it Morton. This playlet 
he wrote while in Naples to amuse the Neapolitan Court 
—quite probably it lias a direct connexion with our all' 
familiar story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian—though 
the theme is hardly compatible. In this delightful satire 
we have the oldest comic opera extant, 

Another French playwright who lived during the 
thirteenth century was jean Bode! of Areas—who was of 
the same school as Adam, though a few years earlier. Ln 
consequence, his works smack strongly of religion. His 
most noteworthy work, L* Jtnit Si NiteJas f despite its title, 
might be classed with the Profane Theatre, but although 
the scenes enacted include those of familiar life in 
tavern and brothel they arc freely flavoured by extracts 
from the Gospels, and the whole finishes with the Tt 
Drum, 

By the dose of the thirteenth century, Secular Drama 
had its place as an entirely separate an from the Religious 
Drama, though the latter continued to hold its own well 
into the sixteenth century. But ecclesiastical ferrets had 
failed irretrievably to bind the stage to the Church. 

That the contemporary clothes of the thirteenth century 
were curiously unsuitable for any vigorous or speedy 
movement is perhaps the first most noticeable factor in 
relation to clothes and the stage. Thus we find that the 
young girl in Miracle plays frequently abandons her hood, 
head-dress, and veil, and appears with flowing locks and 
shortened kirtle. Here, then, is something over which the 
Church might sec til to raise a storm of abuse and indignant 
protest. The good woman of the thirteenth century was 
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still much hampered by the bigoted preachings of St Paul. 
Violent religious protests bad been levelled at the tight- 
lacing and uncovered heads of the mid-twelfth century, and 
the re-adoption of veiled heads and loose-fitting gowns (Fig. 
i) that disguised feminine attraction quite possibly led the 
Church to assume that their protests had been heeded T 
In all probability ibis had nothing to do with the changes 
of fashion—-but nevertheless the secular stage was obviously 
regarded as a dangerous enemy to ton vent tonal modesties. 

The crespin, barbette, and tiller (bail net, chin bund, 
and (luted of goffered head-band) formed I he traditional 
head-dress of the century (Fig. a). All or one of these could 
be worn in conjunction with a head-veil and wimple which 
covered the neck and throat. The gown was loose- 
fitting and worn over a kirtle of contrasting colour- -the 
voluminous folds of the gown held in place at the waist 
by an ornamental girdle or belt; its richness signifying 
the qualify of its wearer. Over this was worn a circular 
cloak fastened at the throat with a brooch or lied with a 
cord and an ornamental button on each side of the throat. 

In France the fttrde~sarpi was worn in place of the cloak. 
It (Fig. j) was a complicated but dignified garment with full 
hanging sleeves, with a slit for the arm, at elbow height, 
and a hood that could either be worn as a collar or drawn 
over the head in cold weather. This garment was worn 
by both men and women, the only difference being that 
the feminine version was usually mort voluminous, and 
touched the ground all round. 

In France also mote licence seems tr > have been allowed 
in the manner of shaping garments and I laird resting—as 
will be seen in Fig. j. Neither of these gowns follow 
closely on the more traditional dress of Figs, i and 4. 

France ant! Italy were perhaps more advanced in 
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their fashions, "I’he northern 
countries were more inclined 
to volume dun elegance and 
individuality. Italy special¬ 
ized in exquisite embroidered 
borders. 'Hit lines of their 
gov, ns followed the classical 
styles very closely, even Lu 
the split sleeve and shoulder 
dasped together at equal 
intervals. The gowns were 
very long, but were more 
often than not gathered up 
into one or more bands to 
facilitate movement (Fig, 6). 

The men’s dothes, too, 
were simple and extremely 
practical. The tunica, or 
tunic, was worn over 
another similar in cut, but 
usual ly 1 onge t and w it h Light¬ 
fitting sleeves. The skirts 
were 1 gored 1 at frequent 
intervals so that they hung 
front the w'aist in a series of 
fluted folds. The fashion for 
dragging them rightly across 
the stomach so that V-shapcd 
folds appeared in front and 
a heavy, swinging bunch of 
fullness ar each side was still 
to be seen until the dose 
of the thirteenth century. 
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The longer, more 
sedate gowns or tunics 
woe not figure-fitting, 
but were fastened at the 
waist with a leather girdle 
or jewelled metal bell. 
The use of jewels and 
semi-precious stones was 
the most popular method of 
adorning a robe—strips and 
bands of embroideries at equal 
intervals were also a popular 
method of decoration (Fig. 
7). Small spot-patterns were 
metre often employed for 
the adornment of the 
shorter, more serviceable, 
tunic. 

Since we arc concerned 
mute with effect than 
the intricacies of under- 
garments, etc., a careful study 
of the accompanying draw¬ 
ings is of far more value 
than a detailed description 
abounding in contemporary 
names for the numerous 
variations of certain 
garments. 

Thar the fashion for cut¬ 
ting materials cm the cross 
was persistent during the 
thirteenth century must be 
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remembered—the draped neckline, V-shaped sleeves, and 
circular skins cannot be fairly imitated if cut on the 
straight of the mat erial . 

Hairdressing and beards, too, merit that special import¬ 
ance should be attached to them. The thirteenth-century 
man wore his hair dressed with an elaboration of style almost 
amounting to the curled and set fashions worn by the 
women of to-day. The usual length of hair was between 
the nape of the neck and the shoulders—the ends were 
curled, either in a scries of clustering ringlets or turned 
in or out in one scroll of curls. The front hair was cut 
shorter, forming a curled fringe framing the face. The 
employment of coifs or bonnet-like caps to hold the well- 
groomed hair in place gave' the men a ludicrous effect of 
being disguised as babies. 

.Such refinements as leather gloves and tight-fitting 
leather shoes, encrusted with jewels and often covered 
with gold mesh, signified the quality of the wearer. For 
the most part, the gentlemen of quality favoured the longer 
a ltd mote dignified garments—these could be tucked up 
into the belt when more freedom for the legs was required 
—such as when hunting, hawking, etc. When this was 
the case, tile hose and their attachment to the braivs, or 
drawers, were clearly visible, as also were the somewhat 
clumsy I>tries or trousers tucked up and resembling a 
species of linen plus-fours {Fig. 8). The hose tardy 
reached higher than mid-thigh, and the tops might be 
ornamented with embroideries. The peculiar passion for 
horizontal striping* was frequently exemplified even in 
this item of apparel. 

In some cases the hose were pinned to the linen brates 
with large ornamental brooches; at other times, when 
perhaps they were longer, they were tied to the under-belt 
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at the waist with strings. Occasionally, when the short 
hose of an earlier date were worn, they barely covered tire 
knee and were held in place by the knotted ends of the 
b rales. 

With regard to general methods and styles in ornaments, 
metal and gems played a very important pan. The 
almost staggering weight of the richly adorned garments 
must have been .t great trial to any one engaged in any 
active pursuits. It is therefore feasible to believe that 
the richly ornamented gowns and tunics were reserved 
for stare functions and purdy formal wear. 

{dents were fitted into rhe weave of the doth and 
made pattern both at the rhroat and hem. Some method 
must have been devised so that their weight did nm tear the 
materials to pieces, but exactly what it was it is impossible 
to surmise. Some of the gems were set in gold: mesh-work, 
or even in some cases appear to have almost a solid founda¬ 
tion ot gold or silver. In representations of this we can 
see dearly a squareness in rhe lit ting of the collar, and the 
bands at the bottom of the tunic have a hinged effect. 

Simple motifs were employed for the design on such 
garments—fleur-de-lis, diamonds, ovals, crosses, trefoils, 
and a numerous variety of geometric designs being the 
most frequently employed. Sometimes, however,, on the 
very large surfaces -1 cloaks one maj hnd the more simple 
device of a repeating all-over pa item; the theme of these was 
usually based on a curved and curled brush stroke. Other¬ 
wise, an heraldic simplicity governed alt forms of design, 
the already-mentioned indin;it ion to horizontal striping® 
frequently being rhe foundation for numerous motif 
designs, enclosed within the stripes. 

The heavy ornamentation of scabbards, belts, shoe®, 
and gloves of state was essentially a prerogative of rhe 
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wealthy lords and kings. Swards were not v ■ un with civil 
attire as, at this early date, they were too massive and en¬ 
crusted with precious stones and jewels to be lightly 
carried about. It was one of the esquire's privileges to 
stagger beneath the weight of his lord's sword. The 
ceremony of girding on the sword and belt before battle 
was quite a traditional scene. 

It is, however, a frequent fault perpetrated by die theatre 
to represent :\ knight in civil attire complete with '-word 
and scabbard. The fashion for wearing rite sword as an 
extravagant piece of everyday attire was not indulged 
until the sixteenth century. 

The only accessories of jewellery worn during the 
thirteenth century were rings and brooches and an occa¬ 
sional wide, gem-studded pan o£ bracelets. Necklaces 
and ear-rings were conspicuous by their absence. 

Buttons nude their appearance in a serviceable capacity 
towards the close of the thirteenth century —and ihcir 
attractions as a means of ornament-vet v quick! v superseded 
their popularity from a purely utilitarian point of view. 
They were employed not singly but in rows of eight 
or a dozen, from wrist to elbow and down the front 
of the ^ink-turps. 

The flared simplicity of the waist less, ungirdk-d gowns 
worn by the women at the end of rhe thirteenth century 
seems to have been adopted only In those of high rank. 
Probably the voluminous unrestrained folds, though 
dignified and very effective in their sweeping lines, were 
a little unpractical for the woman who must busy herself 
among her household duties (Fig, <j). Fur grace and tried 
they retied entirely on their cut. No ornamentation or bands 
of embroidery broke tlidt dignnied simplicity. They were 
probably made of the richest materials, and a single brooch 
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or plaque sc the throat was rhe only ornament allowed. 
Tin- great cloaks worn at this time were usualh lined with 
fur and cut in a complete halt circle, rhe fur lining frequently 
showing at the throat and forming a sort of collar. 

Hats, head-dresses, and shoes arc iron? of the utmost 
importance and change with a more frequent, rapidity 
than the larger and more expensive garments. 

The shoes -if the tady Middle Ages were varied and 
amazingly interesting in their complexities of shapes and 
designs, Tbev were made from a very flexible leather 
and gave the foot an appearance of being clad only in a 
Stocking. Numerous examples have been included in the 
accompanying drawings, but iherc seems ir> be an almost 
inexhaustible variety of designs in them in contemporary 
drawings. The more usual shape, perhaps, was thaf which 
was slit up rhe instep and fastened ar rhe ankle in front 
with one bead or button. Shoes were usually decorated 
in sonic way either with jewels or embroidered * cuffs. T 
A more serviceable type, perhaps, was that which reached 
well over die ankle ami was secured on one side by a short 
Strap pulled through a ring, probably the ancestor oi the 
buckled shoe. 

Women’s shoes were similar, hut the ’cuffed' ones 
and those that came over die ankle Were only wont by 
the men. During the last few years of the century the 
elongation of the toe became a fashionable feature—an 
absurdity to be exaggerated and rendered ridiculous during 
the subsequent century. 

Tot domestic wear the hose were often soled with 
leather (Pig. io), rendering a shoe unnecessary ; and in more 
rural districts ihe peas mis frequently went unshed, merely 
binding their ankles to save them from ihe more violent 
attacks from net lies ami brambles, their tet-r being 
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hardened by exposure to a greater 
degree of resistance than thek legs. 

As has already been mentioned, the 
coif was a generally acccpred form of 
head-dress, .nul ns decoration an object 
of great moment- Bands of contrasting 
materials, embroidered motifs, and a 
shaping accentuated by geometric 
designs, obviously proved 
an amusing occupation lor 
the needles of the wives, 
mothers, and sisters of the 
wearers. Besides the coif, 
the hood was also of primary 
importance, During the earlier 
part of the century the hood had 
been parr and parcel of the 
cloak or mantle worn outdoors, 
but by about 1*50 it bad become 
a separate garment, covering the 
head and shoulders, and with a 
small point at the top* Before 
the dose of the century the 
point had become the chief 
feature of the garment and had 
been enlarged upon and elongated 
until it assumed the proportion 
of a tube two or three feet long. 

The rather clever shaping of 
the hood at this time will be 
noticed in the accompanying 
drawings taken from photo¬ 
graphs of jo actual hood 
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found in Greenland in recent years (Fig. i i,). The 
being cut on the cross, slopes to rhe neck so that a 
minimum of bulk with a maximum of freedom arc excellently 
blended character ties. The shoulder also cling closely to 
the form without unnecessary crease or bulge. The 
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trodidonal idea of the hood’s simplicin and lack of duping 
is for ever exploded on contemplation of these unitjue 
on^iad garments tineartned in perfect toniliiien after an 
interment of nearly six hundred years. 1 

The inclination towards points, first noticeable prob¬ 
ably in the re-adoption of the Phrygian cap of the eleventh 
century, with its punch-like IttxKlcd peak, became more 
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and more marked daring the thirteenth century, And 
during the second halt' nf tlw century became the main 
inspiration for all forms of head-dress—with the one excep¬ 
tion oft he coif (Fig. 12), AH the caps and hats lilt is hoi with 
a paint 01 tuft on top, and as they for the most part lacked 
any brim it is quite feasible to surmise that these appendages 
weft supplied as a sort of handle with which to raise the 
hat. Whether or not the point was put to practical 
use is, of course, a trivial detail; but nevertheless the 
fashion persisted for some fifty years, and the most 
peculiar effects were the result. Points, tufts, knobs, and 
hooks ornamented the centre of the little striped caps, 
and in combination with tIu- lung sweeping styles of formal 
dress had a ludicrous effect. 

With women, head-dress and hairdressing -the intri¬ 
cate variety of ways in which the crcspin, barbette, wimple, 
nod fillet might be worn—served to amuse the thirteenth- 
century ladies for several gen coir tons. 

The cres.pm could be merely a linen bag in which the 
hair was bundled and pushed conveniently our of the 
way, or it might be quite x complicated network of gold 
mesh set with gems and precious stones wherein the hair 
y..is Ticatlv arranged in heavy, rolled plaits. 'Hie shape of 
The crespin of necessity followed the line of the hair¬ 
dressing beneath. Sometimes this was done in a single 
low chignon hanging to the shoulders at the back, or 
divided into separate plaits rolled and worn low upon the 
neck. Or .again it might be filial out with the hair 
.arranged high op in plaits or rolls over the cars, leaving 
the neck bare. 

There were also occasions when the ere spin was 
entirety dispensed with and the hair worn louse beneath 
the barbette, though probably this was done only for 
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wore decora*ive occasions, as die wry temp flowing locks 
must have been a great trial t<> a woman when she was 
engaged in domestic pursuits. 

The biirbcitc varied in width from two inches to about 
six inches, the wider ones being more often of transparent 
fineness. Often It was worn draped under the cliin and 
fixed n> rhe plaits over the cars with pins, bur more 
often it completely encircled the lace and was fastened at 
one side, -u on mp of the head, t Jecasiondiy the effect of 
barbette and fillet was obtained by a long piece of material 
wound round the chin, over the head, caught at the side, 
and then wound round the head, fastening at the point it 
staned from. 

The fillet was obviously derived from the fashion of 
wearing coronets and circlets, h varied considerably in 
width and shined outward slightly towards the top. 
The earlier editions were circular and simple—the hair 
being worn rather low on the neck, but by ihe middle of 
the century they wife goffered, frilled, and scalloped, and 
rhe circular shape had become an ova! so rhat ic might lit 
better' over the bait when worn, in shells over the ears. 
Sometimes these tillers appear to be worn with a little 
skullcap underneath .and from this fashion another evolved 
in the introduction of a fiat top for the fillet, transforming it 
into a little pill-box hat. 

Tittle attempt bus been made in this chapter to show 
ihe dtllcneneC'S in Continental fashions. 

That France was the leader of fashion during the curly 
Middle \ges is an indisputable fact; there ate numerous 
references in thirteenth-century manuscripts that allude 
To Paris fashions. 

Tile Italians were perhaps the most advanced in their 
methods of fabric decoration, and a form of wood-block 
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priming existed a* wtly as the beginning of the century. 
Their designs still held much of rile earlier traditional 
features of the old Homan Frnpirc. 

From Spain, Sicily, and Venice came rhe finest and 
fairest silks—the atm hern countries Ix’ing mure expert 
in the manufacture of woollens and fustians (a mixture of 
wool and linen), fiut apart from these refinements the 
general shaping of clothes remained fundamentally similar 
until about the middle of the fourteenth century when 
the whole attitude towards clothes as a convenient covering 
slowly started to change into one of the keenest competitive 
objectives of civilization* 
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'THL.RL was no dramatist in France during the 
fourteenth century whose work approached ihc 
guidin’ ot that of Adam Le Bossu. French secular farce 
seemed to lean too heavily in the direction of rhe personi¬ 
fication of the abstract instead of pursuing the advanced 
tendency, begun during the thirteenth century, towards a 
lighter vein of very human representation. The last quarter 
ol die century, however, witnessed the constitution of local 
troupes of players under the name of “ Gallants sans Souci.” 

As yet Spain had no place in the dramatic world. It 
was not until another century that the theatre began to 
interest >punish classic scholars. 

Germany, as we know it to-day, was non existent, 
flic numerous stales or countries into which it was divided 
‘a cre so eaten up with their own petty quarrels drat civiliza- 
nuo was severely retarded and the advance of intelligent 
research in any direction postponed. 

We must turn then to Italy for nvir inspiration in 
dramatic work. Here we find the restless and distracted 
atmosphere recorded for posterity by Dante. The poet 
and his age were homogeneous: the winter of barbarism 
bad gone, and the spring of adolescence, with all its 
accompanying bitterness, had scr in. The summer of 
rebnement was per to come, in the Renaissance. From 
$u<-h periods in hisurry have sprung our greatest geniuses. 

It is very probable that there were writers of dramatic 
farce and works produced on the stage which should 
rightly belong to rhe secular rhea etc, but rhev must have 
been so lacking in originality that no reliable information 
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has been passed down the centuries regarding them, ind 
I hey arc for ever lost in the mists of obscurity. 

The major writers of the age who wrote for the 
Sake of their art were recorders of rheit contemporary 
atmosphere, and wrote with no thought of their works 
being ultimately adapted for the theatre. Nowadays, 
however, we seem to have reached a stage when 
practically ever) dramatic work is being revised for use 
as a film story or for theatrical production, and if the 
themes of the Italiun fourteenth-century poets are ro be 
utilized in this capacity, it h necessary to have some 
knowledge of clothing associated with the period. 

Petrarch, as well as Dante, has left us valuable dramatic 
material oi this period which might quite reasonably be 
put on the stage in years to come. 

Boccaccio wrote the Dttamtrm in 1548, and from these 
delightful stories was drawn the inspiration of several 
dramatic works produced during the succeeding centuries. 

I'he story of Grisdda, one of these themes, enjoyed 
much popularity as a playlet in France, was produced in 
D 9 J- We find the same story repeated a few rears later in 
Chaucer's Canterbury Take 

It is a very helpful coincidence, therefore, that there 
appear ro lx more records of Italian costumes™ and 
particularly those of a more decorative variety—at this 
particular period (Fig, 1$). 

There is an inclination on the part of contemporary 
Itahan painters to exaggerate the styles and especially to 
decorate and pasroraliKc women’s garments, the use of 
which should be a valuable asses to the producers of 
works of this time (Pig, 14). 

Much discussion has arisen over she Italian artist’s 
representation of woman’s crowning glory-^thc hair. 
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Was if really so splendid, or have they idealized it? I r or 
our present purpose it is sufficient to record the works 
of the contemporary wrists, as obviously their ideals are 
conditioned by the realities of the time. While other 
countries seemed to be doing everything possible to cover 
women's heads or disguise the hair in suds a formal 
arrangement as to tender it almost unrecognizable, Italy 
made much o£ it. Plaits and flit wing locks crowned 
with a chaplet of dowers or a plait of hair appear in alt 
their paintings, and a delightful informality and pas [oral 
pleasantness .tic seen in their gowns (Fig. ij). 

I he petal shaping at hem anti sleeve and the use of 
the two distinct lengths of gowns, one short with a fagged 
edge to make a pattern on the contrasting ksttlc beneath, 
give a pleasing variation to an almost stereotyped style 
of gown worn at that time in other countries, 

h will i>e noticed at once that the Italian man favoured 
a cap with a hanging rap, worn over the coif which had 
been so popular during the last years of the previous 
century (Fig. 16), Over the tunic was almost always 
worn a long gown spin up the sides and with hanging 
sleeves or cape I his garment was popular all over Europe 
but seemed to have more variety in its c ut and arrangement 
in the Italian interpretation. 

The general style o| women’s gowns, with the excep¬ 
tion of Italy, seems m have centred for some forty or nftv 
yctiTs round the rather tight-fitting sleeveless gown, with 
tulflbrrd skirts. One special feature predominates, tl\is 
being the new' sleeve with the tongue-like finish at tire 
elbow, which was universally adopted as a fashionable 
teat ore very early in The century. 

After 11V-' i he sidtlrss surente exceeded all other 
styles in popularity, France and the northern countries 
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indulged whole-hearrcdjy in competitive battles lot the 
more exaggerated styles. 

‘Hie French ones appear in most instances to favour a 
fuller skirt, rhe folds Ijeing gathered into die kip-Hnc in 
an almost corrugated sequence, 'flic side of the gown 
being cut very much fuller than the htps themselves, the 
skin stood away from the tody at The sides, hanging on 
a sort of curved band attached to the front and back panels. 
With this a rrangement , the tightly lining kittle beneath 
was dearly visible from shoulder to well below’ rhe hips, 
and the girdle, which had become almost a traditional 
tcunifc ni die Middle Ages, was worn balanced on the hip 
bones and dearly visihlc through the side openings (Fig. 17) 

In both the French and Flemish examples shown here, 
it wall be noticed that die shouJJcr-yoke and from and 
back panels were cut ill in one piece, rhe front invariably 
ornamented with burtons tic ornate design which served 
no useful purpose. Tire so-called German version of the 
same garment Iks snugly over the hips, and the material 
of the skirt follows up rhe line in front; probably this 
‘ strap * which formed the bodice of the gown was attached 
in some way to the kink beneath, as it is hardly Feasible 
to imagine thar rhe great weight of the skirt could be 
successfully carried with merely a baud of embroidery 
round the shoulders (Fig. iB). 

The figure-biting gown with full-flared skirts—same- 
what shorter than the sidd«s surcotc— and 1 flickers’ 
(the pocket-like slits that appear in the from of die skirt 
to enable rhe wearer m reach rhe belt underneath, winch 
carried the purse and other piraphemalia of feminine 
occupation) seemed to be j popular alternative in all 
European countries (Fig. 19). Details varied, such as the 
slitting up Ot the sides of the skirt to show the kittle beneath, 
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a rounded or square neckline, both fairly low in cut, and 
elbow-length sleeves — all with the advantage of dis¬ 
playing die kirtlc beneath. These sleeves were either 
finished with the tongue-like opening, or else with a band 
of material, often white, wound round the arm and falling 
in a streamer of varying length, as in Fig. 18. The streamer 
in Fig. aoA is in entirely decorative arrangement of petals 
on a tubular pendant. 

fight-lacing is obvious in most of the examples during 
the second half of the century ; the sharply curved waist-line 
—with the excessively full skin splaying our from the hips 
—tightly fitting sleeves that reach almost to the knuckles, 
low-cut necklines, and a gracefully hanging semicircular 
cloak richly lined with furs or contrasting materials form 
the general basis ot outline for some forty years. In 
colour, contrast seemed to be of primary importance. 
Parti-coloured gowns were wan a gtcat deal by both men 
and women, but when this was not dune, the idea of the 
split skirt 1 , at the side, the cut-away rides to the gowiij 
the elbow-length sleeves with tippets—all give ample 
excuse if display a kittle of rich design or violently con¬ 
trasting colour. 

While Italian ladies bid out their tresses in all their 
splendour, the other countries went through numerous 
experimental stages before eventually breaking out into 
the wild extravagances of fancy in head-dress witnessed 
during the closing years ©f the fourteenth century and 
throughout the fifteenth century. 

During the first thirty >r forty years of rhe fourteenth 
century, women followed for the most part the established 
a nd t rad i t i ona I id ea of w ituphs, bai be < t es, e res pins .etc. (Tig. 
at). These fashions were succeeded for some further twenty 
or thirty years by a formal arraugcnicni of plaits, often 
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tucked into gold casings worn on either side of the circlet, 
The straight line from forehead to chin was typical of the 
middle of the century* and it? most stylized interpretation 
occurs in France (Tig. **). Sometimes a tiny chin veil was 
worn with this rype of hairdressing which gave the head an 
even more formal and unnatural effect. Sometimes a net of 
dte old jewel-set order was worn over the formally arranged 
hair, giving the appearance of a bonnet. 

The near fashion seems to leave had sts origin in 
Germany. This was for a veil with a widely niched 
border called a * Kruseler/ 1 .avers of goffered frills were 
arranged on the edge that surrounded the face and often 
at the edge at the back too. These frills tirted closely 
round the face from forehead to shoulder, and no hair 
was allowed to show (Figs, tii and 19), 

The general arrangements varied considerably : in some 
representations the frilly edge seems to wave in and out 
in imitation of the hair, while in others it has almost the 
formality of a solid inverted U closely patterned with 
even pleats. 

This inverted U-shape was so popular that one of the 
earliest forms of ornate head-dress was adapted from it. 
A solid roll of stuff, covered with mesh and enlivened with 
jewelled ornaments, was the first of the highly extravagant 
creations to make its appearance in about 1 j8j. 

Hie re seems to be some doubt as to where the peculiar 
passion for crazy head-dresses originated. So quickly were 
they adopted and adapted by France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and England, rliat before the dose of the 
fourteenth century' the veil and circlet had been generally 
abandoned, ami the ladies indulged rheir tastes for excess 
and wild competition in the elaboration of further ornate 
and bizarre head-dresses. 
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With men's clothes many excesses in brevity and 
voiumifiosm took place thmughmit the century The 
inclination towards right-fitting tunics, remarkable during 
the closing years of the thirteenth century, was accentuated 
and exaggerated until a si age bad been reached when they' 
bad In fasten up in front, su that the seams u . :c not split 
in struggling into Them. Their brevity was the source 
of continual raoralizt ng md ridicule, Indeed. i be loss of 
the battle of Otry w;o .itmhurcJ t" Divine wrath at the 
indecently and Inadequately dressed Frenchmen whose 
jackets were so shun that in bending—to quote n con- 
icmponry record—" Any one standing behind lhem could 
•i *c their huse as well as 1 lie anatomy lxuir.uk" 1 The shorter 
lunics were distinctly a French fashion, winch spread with 
amazing Speed to oilier couni ries. 

About 1540 tVic luw waist -line which had been accentu¬ 
ated by the addition of a heavily jewelled belt, > cased to 
be absolutely general, normal waist-lines appeared again. 
Tins fashion evidently did nut supersede die cruse for the 
hip bdt, for the latter continued to he popular until the dose 
of the century. The tunic or jacket usually had a Ha red 
skirt., except when if was so short tltar only a few inches 
appeared below ihe belt, and this was frequently 1 (fagged 1 
or cur in a series of point* or patterns. There were tv,* 5 
of buttons down the I tunr opening, and often from wrist 
to dhow litis was the established fashion for many 
years (Fig ij), 

1 ' Of cutting ihe edges of sleeves, herns, 

hoods, etc,, was prevalent as early is the 'thirties, but 
became Increasingly popular as the century advanced. 
Hie enute became 50 persistent that longer sleeves, fuller 
skins, and more profusely hanging draperies were sult¬ 
an lured ho tlw briefer g.nmctus for all formal occasions. 
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so tliat there might lx more edges to cut in an increasing 
variety of shapes (Fig 24)* One finds the edges of the gorget 
and the full lunging sleeves of the super-tunic cut in com¬ 
plicated (lower and leaf shapes, and often lined with 
contrasting materia] to add to the decorative effect, 

At first the fashion per rained almost exclusively to 
male garments, but bter the erne spread to women’s 
fashions and enjoyed a short popularity in feminine circles 
in the decades surrounding the opening of the fifteenth 
centu ry. 

It was during the last five or ter. years of the century 
That the greatest changes in styles took place. A real 
interest in clothes as a means of personal expression, 
fostered by the rapid advancement in the an of tailoring, 
led to the extravagances and absurdities so typical of the 
fifteenth century. 

The houpekede, a bell-shaped garment fashioned from 
a complete circle of materia!, with voluminous hanging 
sleeves, came into fashion about the year i >8r, and remained 
the almost standardized shape for all male garments for 
nearly a century. By nature of its shaping no folds 
appeared on the shoulders, the first fullness was girdled 
at the waist and from beneath the belt it hung with increas¬ 
ing fullness to the hem. When the houpdandc was worn 
very long it swept in dignified folds on the ground md 
was usually dagged after the manner of the then pre¬ 
valent fashion. The sleeves also often swept the ground 
—an unpractical, but nevertheless effective and imposing 
fashion. 

It was adopted by both men ami women and differed 
little, if at all, in its earliest adaptations. The throat was 
high* the collar often covering the cars, and it fastened 
down the front some six or seven inches. Very often the 
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opening at the throat was edged wirh fur, or the edge of 
the collar itself might be ttagged. 

A peculiar ia^bion which enjoyed a short popularity, 
and was essentially German in its inception and use, was 
the passion for bd]s (Hg. i$). Thus we find bells decorat¬ 
ing the hems nt tunics, worn round the throat on heavy 
ccrlfats, wired to the bell so that they stood out from the 
body, and often worn on a chain or wide band of embroidery 
that was hung irotn one shoulder across m the opposite 
hip. There are frequent allusions in contemporary manu- 
senpts to this peculiar fashion, which lasted for some 
thirry years. 

Other excesses of the time include the absurdly elon¬ 
gated toes to the shoes, which produced the usual dtduge of 
ihusc ,har ul1 exaggerated fashions arouse. The extreme 
brevity of the facets, the almost wasp-like waists worn 
by men, the gigantic sleeves which appeared in .m astonish¬ 
ing variety of sliapes at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and the large hell-like opening to the under- 
sleeve. which almost covered flic hand, are other examples. 

It is not perhaps surprising that the weird and wonderful 
head-dresses worn by the women should find their 
counterpart in those won, by the men. Where previously 
the hood and the hood reversed had been almost the only 
torru of headgear worn J,y men, they now broke out 
into an orgy of extravagant styles which are> stria!y 
speaking, more typical of the early fifteenth century than 
the end of the fourteenth. 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


LT HOUGH a bewildering mass of material regard- 



^ ^ing the activities of the French theatre during the 
fifteenth century exists, the information, though interesting, 
leaves no definite record of a single praiseworthy work. 

In France the whole attitude towards die theatre changed 
considerably during the Hundred Years’ War, and although 
it had not turned people from patronizing the theatre, it 
had become once more an instrument for instruction—this 
time in a political sense more than a religious. 

Thus in the year 1494, during the Italian expedition, 
Charles \ 111 of I nnec had a play or playlet written and 
performed with a satirical gibe against the Pope and the 
King of Spain, The encouragement of the theatre by 
princes was not because it amused them, but rather because 
they realized that they might convert it into yet another 
instrument through which they cuuld extend their power. 
This attitude is so persistent in the fifteenth-century 
French farce that it practically rums any theme that 
otherwise might be worthy of re-playing. 
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The group of actors most encouraged played m 
Us Settle—derived from the ancient feast of the Fools of 
the thirteenth century. The players, wearing green and 
yellow parti-coloured tunics with dunces' ops on their 
heads, jeer at all powers—mo re especially the Church — 
and outrage any offended person by presenting him with 
a fool's cap with donkey's ears. This contemporary 
quotation will show how deep-set was the peculiar anility 
to the advancement of the theatre. ** . , . What can 
one do agavnst a scandal which is older than two centuries, 
sod h being practised through all the kingdoms to the 
great joy of the people?” 

\mong this conglorueraii.m of satirical, political, 
and religious ‘digs' no worthy record exists of what 
might truthfully l>e called dramatic farce—certainly not 
dramatic ari 

We still hnd the hands of strolling entertainers frolick¬ 
ing for their own amusement as much as for die amusement 
if the crowds. These touring companies were gradually 
ousting the professional (ugglcrs ind their traditional 
paraphernalia of performing animals and theatrical disguises 
—to be replaced themselves by professional actors who 
constituted the permanent and temporary travelling troupes 
nf the sixteenth century, 

Two so-called Moralities of iEtc century are worth 
recording, bemuse they had such a long popularity. Pro¬ 
duced in i4lo, they were still being played as late as 
1440. The fust, T/jr Hit ton of the QtiirxctiQu of Troy, was 
borrowed from lire works of Guido dc fiolonna, .uui 
the second, Mysttrf if fin Sitgt tf Oritam, taken from 
contemporarv his tor.. 

For the resr, audacious and licentious farce bolstered 
by buffoonery, biiter satire, and political ridicule rnbl>cd 
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the French stage of the fifteenth century of any out¬ 
standing work of merit. 

Italy again produce; the highest degree of literary 
achievements, and later Spain contributes lavishly to the 
slowly augmented collection of the fifteenth century, 

Bojardo, Lorenzo de Medici, Luigi Puici, and Ariosto 
ail wrote in a similar manner—that of the rambling romance. 
The first proceeded to meander to such good purpose 
that his life’s work, Tht Lava of Qrhtmfo, was not finished 
when he died in 1494, 

Ariosto, coining after him (bom 1474), admired the 
stj lc of his work to such an extent that he proceeded to 
enlarge upnn Orlande/s vicissitudes and adventures and 
carried on with a kind of sequel ro the original theme. 
This habit of finishing ur extending the works of another 
author seemed to be indulged to a great ex rent during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries* as also was rite habit of 
rewriting from another's plot. Besides liis Orlando he 
also wrote several plays which were acted in the Court 
< it Alfonso, Mfnti'btno and La Lusiuirja being his most 
noteworthy works. 

These stories were all highly imaginative, with magic 
rings, giants, secret potions, and all the fantasy which 
- we may find in the old fairy stories, and it is very probable 
thar Shakespeare rook his idea of A Mtdmaimtr Xight't 
Orutm from Tht Lola of Grlatule. Here we find the same 
complexifies of ihc love-blinded youths and maidens 
wandering through the mazes of an cncltamcd forest. 

Luigi Puici was another writer of romantic fantasy 
whose ideas are said to spring from the records of the 
old chivalrous days written down by Archbishop Turpin 
during the twelfth century. Mis greatest work was 
A tonan/t Msggiorr. 
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Tn all these Italian poems we hntl a pointed Wit and 
airy lightness, winch contrasts si rangely wuh (he rough 
humour and extravagant itnuginadon of the Spanish 

writers, 

lu.tn ltd luidna wmte the tot Spanish plays about 
I45& The only earlier aircmpt to this Ulroctiofi was an 
allegorical drama written by Vdletta. 

|uan del lindna was bom m Salamanca. He travelled 
to Jerusalem and then lived for some years in Rome, 
anjoiring a knowledge of the Italian dramatists, Curiously 
enough, h»s wofk was n»r in flue need by the Italian style, 
but followed the romantic tragedy without the hairbreadth 
escapes and stipera bund ante ot magic and sopernarural 
etcetera* that typify the Julian writers of ihc Renaissance. 

Jolm J of Vragon invited pooh to settle in Barcelona; 
he also csnhhsiscd an academy t here for the cultiva¬ 
tion of poetry■ and tit die end of the fifteenth century 
the theme began fn i merest chaste scholars. Several of 
rhe ancient classics were re-enacted, and a passion for 
piKoral settings became the vogue: 

The first original ougedy published in Spain was the 
u ni l- of Goomtnn Bermudez l ie «w ,Vr ta LasfJmsa 
and A j(,i both of which were founded on an old 

Spanish moral in play called LtksUmt, whose origin is lost 
m nbsciiULV. -In unwritten ’ vs' ion of this plav appeared 
:n the fifteenth century by Fernando tie Rojas, and 
it beans some of the tragedy* of young [overs involved in 
family tends to l>c Inurrd in \\i/wi:o awl JnthL 

1 he tor few years of the century owe many of their 
peculiar styles o« French md German inspiration (Fig, \ j j. 
The gigantic sleeves, small waist*, and full skirts worn by the 
men were repeated by Hie women, though here, more often 
riim not, the woman’s walstdtne is tdgh under the breasts, 
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while the man’s, particularly in Germany and Holland, is 
still to be found wdl down on the hips. 

The period of exaggerated digging, pointed toes, huge 
sleeves, brilliant ail During, and peculiar head-dresses lasted 
until about the ’thirties, if short, full skirts were nut worn 
by the men they arrayed themselves in the sweeping 
houpelande and turbaned heads, in silhouette hardly recog¬ 
nizable from their wives and sisters. 

The hood, with the face-opening placed on the head 
—the gorget and liripipc hinging—started to lac tlie most 
accepted form of male head-dress from the end of the 
fourteenth century and remained popular for nearly a 
hundred years. In Fig. 32 four examples have been 
illustrated to simplify its rather amusing evolution from 
hood to * chaperon.’ 

Fig. A shows the hood as worn during the fourteenth 
century—essentially a garment to protect the head, neck, 
and shoulders. The edges are duggeJ round r ho shoulders 
in the approved fashion. Fig. J? show's how the facial 
opening become the head-opening—the dogged gorgets 
hanging at one side and the liripipc at the other. In 
fig. C the liripipc has been wound round the head, lifting 
the frills made by the lianging gorget and forming a 
sort of coxcomb on top of the head. A hat was eventually 
produced to give a somewhat similar effect, though Lu king 
the direct purpose of hood and hat. litis hat was called 
a chape ton or bonnet, ami the hand that had once Irecn 
formed by the liripipc became a large turned-up brim; 
the liripipc was substituted for 1 ‘ tippet ’ or wide hanging 
band of material stitched on to the brim of the bonnet, 
and .1 bunched length of material with its side* digged was 
fun her added to give the coxcomb effect. The * tippet ’ 
more often than not was worn under the riiin and tucked 
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up into ihe brim rbc other skJc of the face, in much the 
same wav that the ladies’ barljettc of a former age had been 
arranged with the fillet. An example of this style can be 
seen in Trig, ji D. 

Not content with this entertaining and varied arrange- 



Fl* U 

ment of head-dress, the men indulged in an animated 
competition in hats of almost even’ possible conception. 
Netherlandish styles favoured something very large *nd 
matlc of beaver—the brims were not so large as the 
crowns—and for some fifty years at least a Flanderish 
bcavo hat was a necessary item in every well-dressed 
man’s ward tube. 
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Tint Italians undoubtedly achieved the most exagger¬ 
ated fashion of an anwatngl) grotesque age, some twenty 
years alter the beginning of the century (Fig, J?j- 

From some of the accompanying drawings one can 
See that every shape and form was enlarged upon and ovet- 
o main tinted to such an extent that any original idea of 
utility was completely overlooked. 



During die 'twenties and ‘thirties the full hanging tunics, 
with their ornate sleeves cut in every conceivable shape 
and decorated almost out of recognition, practically 
obliterated the more Stately ankle-length garments of a 
few years earlier. 

The bag sleeve whb two openings, one at the elbow 
and one ai the extreme end of tbc sleeve, seemed to be 
equally popular throughout Kurope. But the great cape- 
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sleeve, cut in. a half circle of material and stitched in a 
straight line from shoulder to hem—front and back (see 
Rg, 34 }—was definitely an eccentricity of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

One theme governed the cut of almost every male 
tunic or sureote—this was "he circle. Whether it was cut 
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up the sides or had sleeves added, the sairy * Ixtsis was 
necessary to produce the thickly hanging folds demanded 
by fashion. Often the sleeveless or siddess garment was 
girdled in from only, its fullness neatly arranged in 
pleats trom rhe belt down. Sometimes no belt or girdle 
teas visible, or ai least not over the garment; some sort 
of girdle was necessary to hold the knife and purse, but 
usually the belt was vnm outside—the exact position of 
the waist varying to suit the wearer's inclination (Fig. ; 5). 

The low u.ai«-linc remained papular in Germany 
some years after the French and kalians had returned to 
the normal. From knee to mid-thigh was the most popular 
length for the tunic for the first half of the century— there 
were of course numerous exceptions, but rhe very shorn 
tunics typical of the closing years of the fourteenth century 
were not typical of the carjy fifteenth (Fig, 56). 

Later than 1450, however, the silhouette bad again 
changed-first in France this time, to be copied and 
exaggerated in Italy and Spain, The skirts of the tunic 
or doublet, as it was now called, were abbreviated m a 
stage of absurdity reached about 1 4 fio (Fig. 57 a). When the 
full-pleated skirts stood out from the belt only about six 
inches in length, the waist became tighter and the fullness 
was arranged across the chest to form ati almost feminine 
curve. Tlu* sleeves, front being full at the bottom, were 
reversed in shape, and all the tullness possible was gathered 
into the shoulders, the pan covering the forearm be¬ 
coming right-fitting. Ibis gave the figure ihe impression 
of having an absurdly small waist and gigantic shoulders 
ami hips in contrast to the long, slim kgs. with their 
still pointed to«. 

At the beginning of rhe century, men had worn their 
hair in a variety ol * cuts.’ Hie most usual, and incidemallv 
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the most unattractive, was the style that could be arrived 
at if a basin were inverted on live head, just touching the 
lop of the ears and the nape of the neck, all the hair 
that showed beneath this shape being cut away, even to 
shaving up behind the ears. After about 14*0 a ‘bob’ 
or long ' l>ob ’ with or without a fringe was more popular, 
and frizzing and curling with irons ;vn everyday occurrence. 
After the middle of the ceimm the fashion (ended towards 
really long hair—especially in Italy; the style tor shoulder- 
length curls was more general in I : ranec (Pig. $8). 

Caps with high crowns of varying shapes and little 
or no brim were worn front live ’sixties to the end of the 
century, and it is probably from these styles of heads, 
with their long curls and high hats, that fashion designers 
of to-day have found their inspiration for so many wild 
and amusing vogues iti women’s fiats (rig. *9). 

The last forty years of the century saw a variety of 
brevity and voluminositv in conjunction with each other 
—no medium measures were countenanced. To Ik well- 
dressed, a man must either have Ills skins so short that his 
buttocks were uncovered, which style persistently aroused 
feverish Indignation 111 certain circles, or else his coat 
must be long and voluminous with full dignified folds or 
loosely hanging sleeves (Fig. 40), 
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The extremely brief doublet 
showed so much of the anatomy, 
and the host or tights were so 
extraordinarily tight-fitting that a 
pocket front became a necessary 
feature of these 
and tins was quickly to be 
replaced by the cod-piece, 
a peculiarly offensive ex¬ 
aggeration which remained 
in vogue for nearly a 
century (Fig, 41). 

fifteenth - century design 
was as different as possible 
from the smaller themes that 
had been so popular during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. From the vert' 
beginning of the century a passion 
for boldness was predominant in the 
decoration of all garments. Two 
of the most popular motifs seemed 
to be die pomegranate and the 
pineapple, and these, enlivened hv 
a rich interlacing of leaf designs, 
appeared in one form or another 
on both male and female garments. 
So big were the designs in their 
execution that at times it was only 
possible to get one tepttar on to a 
sleeve or from of a garment, and 
either they were worked on ro the 
garments after they were nude up 
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or else a great deal of skill 
and thought was used in 
their tailoring so that the 
design appeared evenly 
matched when the gown 
f»r tonic was ready to 
wear (Fig. 42), 

If one bears to mind 
that fifteenth-century 
clothes relied Oft their 
richness rtf colour, 
boldness of design, 
and exaggeration of 
shapes, rather titan on the 
barbaric jewelled ornamen¬ 
tation indulged in during 
the preceding and succeed¬ 
ing centuries, il is perhaps 
easier to understand the 
reason for the peculiar 
persistence of fashionable 
excesses. 

Although the most 
obvious and therefore more 
important male garments 
consisted of hose, doubler, 
and surente, a numerous 
variety of smaller items 
was added to give the 
required variety in effect. 
Separate sleeves were worn 
from quite early in the 
century ; sometimes I hey 
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were but toned on at thtshouldjer, 
but rnort often tied with a sort 
of ornamental shoelace with gold 
or silver points ami threaded 
through eyelet holes in the two 
garments-. This fashion was 
commonly known as ‘Tying with 
points/ and lasted in favour 
and general adoption well into 
the seventeenth century. 

The hose were fastened to 
the gipon or under-tunic in a 
similar manner, which must 
have complicated speedy 
dressing, and caused no 
little annoyance with iis 
naturally tightened knots 
after a hard Jay's work or sport. 

The glimpses of flic under¬ 
garments caused by ibis method 
of fastening necessitated the use 
of finer linen, and the use of 
finer linen appeared to spur the 
weaTers on to further excuses 
for displaying it. Titus we hnd 
numerous fashions introduced 
with this purpose in view t 
-Jeeves slit from wrist to elbow, 
and tied at intervals ; the fronts 
of doublets Split to the waist and 
the shirt purled nut like a pouter- 
pigeon ; and lacings crossing the 
from opening to add pattern 
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Arc) during die last years of 
ihc century the introduction 
of slashing supplied the 
excuse for endless excess in 
this direction (Fig. 44), 

So much for the men. then, 
The comity had opened to 
die jingling of German bells, 
to cropped heads, long toes, 
h uge be I l-sha ped sleeves, small 
■waists, and collars and cuffs 
covering the tubes of tile ear s 
or the knuckles of the tingets, 
in their bell-like shapings 
true to the tinkling tradition 
of the times, It passed on 
from the heavy draftings, rids 
colourings, and expensive 
beaver and furs of the 
Burgundian Courts to the 
fantastic and distorted shapes 
of the Italian Renaissance, 
with their exaggerated hats 
and ribbons, pleats and curls, 
frills and feathers, and 
finally aroused a 
keenly national com- 
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pctilive attitude towards dress in all European countries 
(Tig. 4$), The slashings and pullings of the Reiman 
Courts vial with the gilded draperies of rile Italian and 
Spanish. The French fashions fostered a passion for 
subtle tailoring which earned for Parisian couturier* j 
long-established name for perfection of cut 

The simplicity of feminine attire (Fig. 46) —which 
had until a tew years before the fifteenth century, been an 
established feature -bad vanished bn ally in an avalanche 
of new modes and an obvious desire to compete with the 
varied styles of the men, soon .met the century began 

Trains were perhaps the most obvious excess of the 
century. Clowns became not only inches hut yards 
longer. \ modish style prevented any easy movement of 
the limbs, and unless rhe skirts were gathered up in front, 
walking became impossible -here we see rhe reason for 
all the contemporary ladies of the early and middle fifteenth 
century being depicted with masses of skirt bunched up in 
front and held over the stomach (Fig, 47}. It was, without 
doubt, the only way to fad I it a re movement, and the amount 
ol material in these skirts is only possible to estimate if ir 
is realized that they were practically always circular in cut, 
therefore the yard or so tint usually rested on the ground 
w as some ten times the circumference of rhe folds about 
the waist. 

The two most obvious fashions in dress for fifty years nr 
more were the sideiess surcote and the houpdandc (Fig. 
48). With the latter the v4fiery in sleeves was as complicated 
and numerous as in those of the men—but its original 
shaping as a complete bell from the shoulder changed 
considerably until we find versions with rhe top fitting the 
body closely without folds to rhe w aist, and the bell-shape 
from the waist down (Fig. 49). 
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Tin* shitless surcoti remained Fundamentally Hie name 
until the 'sixties, and ihc sleeves of the kiritc beneath 
were always light-fitting, 

A style which appears to have arisen as a result 
was that of a figure-fitting garment from shoulder to hip ; 
this was richly decorated and was often sideless, but 
always tight-fitting, low-necked, and short-sleeved, so that 
it might show the garments beneath. It appears ro have 
been warn mostly in Germany (Fig. jo). 

Throughout the century one style found undl minis hlng 
favour; this was of the closely fitting gown which flared 
mit from the hips in a bewildering fullness. Its sleeves 
might follow any known and approved style, and occasion¬ 
ally a girdle was worn with it; otherwise the same gown 
mtght hat e been worn for some seventy years. 

During the Iasi decade of rhe century the whole style 
altered. The curved dinging lines of the Middle Ages 
gave place to the high-waisted and full-gathered skirts 
■which have become in most instances the inspiration of 
traditional national costumes ->f the various European 
countries. It was undoubtedly from these particular 
decades in History that many ut ihc peasant costumes have 
come (Fig. ja). The peculiar head-dresses which arc now 
symbolical of certain countries were probably fashionable 
i inly for some twenty or thirty years, but their very nrnatcacSS 
atnl expense Jiavc rendered them traditional. The ladies 
who first wore them so valued these pieces of extravagant 
indulgence that they were handed down with care to their 
children and children^ children to be worn only oil least- 
day and special occasions. Eventually when time had 
Iwgun tn tender them all bur shabby and dilapidated, 
rhey were almost an established feature of gala days and 
liad to be reproduced in all their sparkling glore, replicas 
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of an age long dead, but nevertheless still .1 cherished 
fashion. 

These head-dresses of the fifteenth century stand out 
in the history of costume as perhaps the most noticeable 
ami arresting peculiarity. 

'there seemed to be no end to their variations and 
eccentricities, and to give a full description of each and 
every style would bt, alter five hundred years, an impos¬ 
sibility, for each lady of fashion devised new methods 
of adorning the standard shapes which by about 1420 
were very numerous. There were the rolled head¬ 
dress, resembling in shape an enormous dough-nut ring; 
the steeple, hennin, or sugar-loaf, with its tall point and 
flowing veil; the butterfly, composed of a complicated 
arrangement of folded and stiffened lawn or linen of 
elegant transparency; the box head-dress which, when 
completed in shape, resembled two large flower-pots—one 
over each car, covered with gold mesh and jewels, and 
usually surmounted by a crown and veil; the homed 
head-dress, gigantic and unwieldy, or small and 
compact; rhe great U-shaped roll, with decorated sides 
and spangled veil; the one of Egyptian shape that was 
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curiously reminiscent of Queen Nefertiris; the slightly 
tapering black cylinder complete with eye-veil; the 
dozens of German and Dutch ft un-like head and face 
diapings {Fig. 5 j). 

And ro make up in some pan tor the lack of jewellery 



worn on their gowns, the majority of these head-dresses 
abounded in rich and exotic decoration; gold lacings, 
pearls, and gem ornaments were arranged in complicated 
patterns nr studded carelessly here and there to suit tin; 
’vagaries of the wearers. Transparent lawn played a very 
important part in the majority of these head-erections. 
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Long sweeping veils or tiny stiffened eve-veils were usually 
worn when the head-dress itself was not entirely composed 
of this materia], 

rhe majority of these head-dresses are comparatively 
easy to reconstruct with the aid of buckram, mile, and 
wire, but lacking the first materia! it is very’ difficult to 
imagine how these formidable erections retained their 
shape during the fifteenth century (Fig. 54'L On a close 
study of some of the heads of ihe contemporary memorials 
and effigies, their construction gives the impression of metal 
work rather than any more flexible composition. It is quite 
probable that quite a number of the more ornate erections 
were composed of a gilded and jewelled wire cage, lined 
with some rich silk material. When this was the ease 1 heir 
w'ctght must have been no small consideration. 

With all these head-dresses the most remarkable and 
general feature is the complete lack of any hair showing. 
1 his ireakish fashion was so persistently prevalent that 
the ladies went so far as to pluck the hair from their fore¬ 
heads and necks so that not 3 single srrav lock might he 
visible ro detract from the majesty or peculiarity of their 
head-dressing. 

rhis fashion gave the ladies an unnatural stiffness and 
formality, and worn in conjunction with the sweeping trains 
and huger-tip length sleeves accentuated the white oval of 
the face and the slim column of the neck. 

One notices their hairless effect both in the nude 
and draped figures of the period ; the hair being so dragged 
luck and shaved irom the forehead that the women appear 
i«t have peculiarly bulging foreheads and a rather masculine 
baldness about their faces, and the hair from being 
perpetually packed away beneath a weighty head-dress 
falls in lung, creeping strands, tank and lifeless. 
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At this period fashions catered with equal thought 
for young and old. The soft folds of the wimple and 
butterfly or nun-like head-dress softened the relaxing 
outlines of the older woman’s face and gave dignity 
anti quality to those who had lost the first freshness of 
youth (Fig. jj). 
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In much the same way the chaperon and hood, w ith 
the flowing gowns worn by the more sedate and elderly 
men, instead of attempting to compete with the long- 
IcggcJ brevity and jaunty bar of youth, inspired a dignity 
of their own. 

It is a great pity that other ages have not been so 
accommodating with ibdr styles. Youth and age should 
nut compete or fry to wear the same fashions. 
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The peculiarly excessive modes in head-dressing had 
almost vanished by 1490. anti a complete revulsion in 
styles had welcomed once more the fashion for long hair. 

During the ’eighties several German fashions 1 olio wed 
the Italian method of introducing the hair into the head- 
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dress, but there is a hardness and almost brutal treatment 
in [heir stiflly piaited heads, which is certainly lacking in 
the informal * formality T of the Italian fashions. This 
is particularly noticeable in Figs. J2 and 56. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, when all the other 
Liu ropejn countries vied with one another to make thesr 
women appear bald, the Italians continued to allow their hair 
to show [Tig. J7). Even with the more severe styles we can 
still sec tiny wisps of curls peeping insolently from beneath 
the head-dress, and numerous methods were adopted and 
adapted so that a fashion worn in other countries might 
be worn in Italy without the necessity of covering the 
wearer's luxuriant tresses. Even with the homed head-dress 
we mav see instances of the hair being drawn through the 
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horns anti falling in waves and curls from the points, 
wiiii, in tlu; mher Lmopean versions, a veil would answer 
the purpose (Fig. jiJ). 





It has been suggested that fondness Tor depleting hah 
shown by the Italian am! some Spanish artists, during a 
petirxl traditipnaliy famous for its hairless beauties, was 
merely the artist s personal aversion to the extinguish Lug 
of women's crowning glory, and that he compelled bis 
models to abandon their fantastic h soul -dresses m iaef.iur 
°| a more pastoral effect which he himself engineered in 
Jtis studio only. 
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On a minute study of tile numerous works of con- 
tempo ran- artists, this Suggestion Juts not appear practical. 
The same coincidence could not possibly occur on all the 
pieces of sculpture, portraiture, and illustration (Fig. 79), 
The same or similar arrangements of hair could hardly be a 
figure of each and every If ait an painter's imagination painted 
at different dates in different parts of the country. It is 
more rliiin probable, however, that one or two artists— 
Botticelli, for instance—preferred to rearrange their models 
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and make more of their hair than they were in the habit 
of wearing for everyday occasions (Fig. 60). Some of 
B< mkellFs complex arrangements of plaits and pearls appear 
a frith? too ornate to he feasible. 

Ii most certainly appears, therefore, that Italian women 
did not favour the French and German fashions that 
completely eclipsed their hair (Fig, 61). If a high head-dress 
u-as the fashion, then the hair must play a part in it and 
numerous very charming and amusing styles, many of 
which have been included in these pages, were the 
ultimate result. 
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A I.THOUGH there were brilliant works by many 
^ ^dramatists, and genera] experiments in a more 
mushed then real production throughout the fifteenth 
century, the sixteenth offers much more in this direction. 
And this time Spain contributes more tit dramatic records 
than any other country. 

hope Je RueJa constructed the paraphernalia of a 
dramatic actor and manager in the very simple form of a 
large bag, its contents consisting of “ Four white dresses 
for shepherds, trimmed with copper gilt; four sets of false 
beards and wigs; and four crooks.” The average comedies 
could all be played with these properties, as at that time 
the themes varied little from conversations between 
shepherds and shepherdesses, with a negro chorus. 

J.cipc Jc Rucda, who was an actor as well is a dramatic 
manager, has been termed the founder of the Spanish 
theatre, but it is perhaps to Naharro this title should 
belong, as he instituted dramatic effects in thunderstorms, 
noises off for battles, etc., a sidescrcen with cloud effects, 
and an orchestra in from of the stage. And with these 
added attractions came a reaction from the false beards, 
and i greater demand for hater stage-properties, which 
resulted in the abandonment of the bag in favour of large 
boxes containing a greater selection of clothes, 

During the sixteenth century dramas were acted all 
over Western Europe, and ihc establishment of repertory 
rmupes became a feature of numerous large towns, 

U was With considerable difficulty that the theatre, 
as ,t public entertainment, established itself m Spain. 
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Though as a Court amusement it was undeniably 
popular. 

Among the many brilliant dramatists of the sixteenth 
century, Lope tie Vega appears to have been the most 
prolific in his productions, although out of nine hundred 
plays written by him only a few remain. Possibly i 
great number Followed rhe fashion of the time and were 
stories mid in dialogue, with various scene-changes, 

C ervantes, bom in 1(47, wrote Don the most 

successful book in the history of Spain. He tried through¬ 
out his lifetime to rectify the deficiencies of the stage, and 
some idea of the appreciation of the general public may 
be gathered from Iris statement: I wrote at that time 
some twenty or thirty plays, which were all performed 
without the public throwing pumpkins or oranges or 
any of these things which spectators arc apt to cast at 
the heads of had actors. .My plays were acted without 
hissing, confusion, or clamour.” 

7 lx theme of Don Quixote seems to have originated 
from Mendoza’s Laqariik dt Tormts, which was written 
about 15 jo. With all these plays and stories the original 
appeared in some form or other several years before the 
now known version. 

jorge de Mowtcimyor. 1520-61, another Spanish 
writer, among other works wrote Drum, an acted 
pastoral which established a Spanish fashion, approved 
and imitated by practically every other Spanish poet of the 
time, Cervantes' Caiaita and, later, Shakespeare’s CjMitit 
ari d T 7 v IE inter s f ife t all appear to have been inspired by 
this delightful Diana. 

The craze for past oral theme* ousted for a time all the 
stories of romantic chivalry which had beta so popular 
during the preceding ccntuty. 
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In Italy rhc same preference occurred, and with the 
possible exception of Tasso’s K which once more 

earned on with the now time-worn version of Orlando, 
the majority of Italian writers accepted the pastoral 
influences of Spain. 

Andreis I j art man, a German, wrote .1 comedy in five 
acts, published in 1 j St, which appears to be about 
the only play written in Germany during the sixteenth 
century. After numerous struggles in this direction, the only 
significant and visible result emerging from the close of the 
sixteenth century was the establishment of the theatre in 
Germany. 

1 he fashion tot sfashing that had been noticeable during 
the dosing years of the fifteenth century now became an 
exaggerated motif in all fashionable appatcl {Fig. 6s). In 
Italy the style found its way into sleeves more than any other 
part of f he clothing. These became a complicated collection 
of small pieces hdd together with * points’ or jewelled fasten¬ 
ings, and from each curved and cu t port ion o f si eeve projected 
voluminous puffings of the under-sleeve, which was made 
in very liberal proportions. A square dmlleti neck was 
almost as universal as the V’s had been a few years earlier, 
ant] once more an over-adornment of drains and necklaces, 
ear-rings and brooches, was the fashion. In less than 
twenty years, 1485-1500, all traces of the medieval in¬ 
fluence of ornate head-dresses anti flowing circular skirts 
had completely vanished in favour of the hjgb-waisted 
gathered skirt, slashed and bunched sleeves, and an 
entirely new method in head-tyring, where each country 
favourrd its own styles (Fig. 66}. 

In Germany and Holland the bonnet or cap, right-fitting 
round the face and bulging into a globular shape at the back 
of the head, was most popular for several years (Figs. 67 
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and 68), Italy preferred hats of a masculine type. France 
adapted several charming styles which were in a great 
measure imitated by other countries—the hair was often worn 
in a chignon (Fig- 69). A band of linen worn over the head, 
falling down cither side of the face almost to the shoulders 
and aiicn decorated with gems, was the foundation of many 
styles. Over this could be worn a veil, often lined with a 
con trusting material and split at the back; a variety of fashions 
emerged from the arrangement of this (Fig. 70). One 
particular mode which appears to have been only worn in 
France was the arrangement of a head-dress so that ii 
appeared as a curved X on top of the head (Fig. 7 1 )- 

Spanish styles preferred a simple arrangement, and 
often the only ornament on the bait was an elegant net with 
the hair hunched up inside (Fig. 7a). The dijfcrencc between 
hats and head-dresses is very apparent throughout the 
sixteenth century—a head-dress was essentially a feminine 
decoration, bur the hat might be worn by either men or 
women, and wc hnd identical ha is worn by both sexes 
throughout the entire century. There .ire, indeed, many 
instances when a man's head might easily be taken for a 
woman's, and vice strut. Low-cut neck-lines and the flowing 
locks and large beaver hats of Italian and Germanic 
origin do much to destroy the usual obvious contrasts. 

What the ladies' dresses acquired in volume, the men’s 
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most certainly outbalanced in their extreme brevity— at 
least b >r some fifteen or Twenty years after the beginning 
of the century. 

Absurdly abbreviated doublets—in some cases having 
rhe appearance of a liny sleeveless bodice—were cut 
away here and cut away rhere^ with a low square neck, a 
wide gap between the fastenings in the front, and detachable 
sleeves, all g-ving excel It-nr excuses for displaying the gor- 
gcousness ©I their tine embroidered linen beneath (Fig. yj). 

Germany carried this inode to cxiravaganr excesses sn 
her wild adventures b the field of slashing. In some cases 
if n unbelievable that these tnucli-slashed garments could 
have stayed together at all. We »c the legs of hose cut 
in every conceivable direction, great segments of linings 
pulled out t if hardly connected severing* (Fig, 74), Later, Ah 
the fashion I became more established, numerous methods were 
devised in which the same or similar effects could be pro¬ 
duced without 1 he necessity of cutting to quite such an 
extent, and T later still, riny slashings were imitated by little 
puffs of materia] sewn on to a perfectly whole garment. 
Ribbons were used a great deal to give much the same effect. 

No single item of apparel escaped the stiippjpgs of the 
tailors 1 shears. Gloves were ornately slashed so rhat a 
bulge might appear on every knuckle with the stretchings 
ui the slashed leather; patterns were cut out on the 
gauntlets of these same gloves, Sht>es became a mere 
apology tor a TOOC'COVcitog. The pointed toes worn for 
hundreds of years completely vanished before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and in their place appeared a 
mule-tike square-trxrd slipper, the toe cut rn various patterns 
and evenly slashed from toe to imrep (Fig. 75], There 
might be a tiny covering for the heel tied with a leather 
thong round the ankle, or rite entire sole (trim toe-cap to heel 
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might he unattached, the wearer being compelled to keep 
his shoes on more by knack chan anything else. 

Hars were slashed, and we find many amusing 
styles arising from this fashion. Should the brim be cut 
at intervals of three or four inches, some of the pieces 
might be folded back against the brim and an endless 
variety of shapes could be designed. 

While Germany made numerous experiments in an 
intriguing vatic!) of ornate slashings with abbreviated 
doublets, immense sleeves, and fantastically tattered hose, 
France added 3 skirt to the sin m-waisted doublet, and with 
the lavishness typical of the periljd T produced a garment 
with skirts almost as fully pleated as those worn by the 
women. This style was adopted by Italy and carried to 
tunher ext femes, until in some representations we see 
the men’s skirts standing out almost like a ballet skirt (Fig. 
7y), Italian styles still favoured stripes, and these new skins 
were often made of alternate colourings and worn 
over striped hose. The extreme tightness of the short 
doublet and file exaggerated fullness of all sleeved were 
the two typical features of the first twenty years of the 
century. 

The fashion for skirts on men’s doublets was not 
entirely universal, and as early as tj jo we sec the Spanish 
styles turning towards a long, straight doublet reaching 
below the waist, and what had been the slashed hose 
turning into the trunk-hose typical of the sixteenth 
century. As the peculiar priori for slashings abated 
somewhat, a sort of compromise was made in the 
dccorat ion of the hose. Only vertical slashings were used, 
and these usually appeared from mid-thigh to die hip. The 
linings were drawn out,and the original lengthof the ribboti- 
likc slashing exaggefared, until soon after ijjo trunk-hose 
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appeared. Gradually (he linings to these garments 
assumed more and more voluminous proportions, until 
eventually stuffings of rags or horsehair were insetted, 
so that an almost pumpkin-like rotundity appeared sur¬ 
rounding tlie hips and thighs and making sitting down an 
exceedingly difficult accomplishment (Pig. 78). The various 
ways in which this fashion was interpreted by different 
countries at corresponding dates is very interesting and 
amusing. I he German styles dispensed with the lam¬ 
basting as much as possible, their particular forms of 
exaggeration being the vast quantities of stiff and mckly 
siln. used in the linings. Iltcsc were drawn out and fell, 
tn great voluminous folds between the strips of original 
material, often almost to the ankle. The linings were also 
bitched and arranged over the lower sword belt and the 
strap thar held the dagger nr powder horn (Pig. 79). 

I hesc peculiar nether-garments were commonly 
alluded to as ‘ plunder- hose, 1 as they were a style adapted 
at first by the Swiss and German mercenaries. Their 
title was apt in more ways than one, for certainly these 
voluminous garments made an excellent storage place for 
plundered goods, though their origin seems 10 have 
been Irom hose that had been plundered, slashed in 
ttm absurd fashion to fit the new' owners, and stuffed with 
1 lw rich materials discovered among other treasures. It 
is said that in walking, these plunder-hose made a sort of 
frou-frou sound very much admired and encouraged 
by the followers of rhe mode. In the majority of the 
T rench styles the upper-stocks were filled tightly and neatly, 
at first resembling in contour tw o footballs from hip to 
mid-thigh, but later when the upper- and nether- 
stocks wetc joined, the bom basting appeared in an 
almost unbroken single roll worn just round the hips. 
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The doublet in Germany remained shott-waisted and 
skirted for some fifteen years or more after rhe long- 
waited Spanish stylet had been ini reduced, and during 
this period, 1150-45, wt find the most marked contrasts 
tn the fashions of the north and south. The only garment 
which appeared fundamentally the same was the wide- 
shouldered gown, fur-lined, with fantastic hanging sleeves 
and deep, wide collar from shoulder to hem. This gown 
was universally popular for some fifty years and varied 
only in its length and decoration. 

As with the men, German women favoured the high- 
waisred type of gown. Full pleated skins, high necks, 
and a curved corset and bulging sleeves were worn, with 
a tiny bonnet or Jaunty masculine cap set on one side 
of the head (Fig. 80 and 81), 

Spanish anti Indian ladies had lowered their waist- 
lines, corseted themselves in leather from breast to hips, 
split up their skirts to display a gorgeous underskirt or 
petticoat, and generally assumed the silhouette more 
typical of the ij jo’s, soon after tjjo. Gigantic sleeves 
with a hell-shaped opening did much to disguise the V- 
shaped corset, but this passion for tight-lacing and un¬ 
natural stiffness typifies the Spimish ladies throughout the 
remainder of the century. Although the stomacher or 
stiff bodice became considerably longer and even more re¬ 
straining in shape during the vents after 1 j 50, the silhouette, 
except for the addition of the ruffle, changed very little in 
Spain, once this style was established. 

French styles favoured a waist-line almost normal, and 
their chief difference; were still in the matter of head- 
dressing, Their coifs and cauls were entirely different 
from the modes of either Germany, Spain, or Italy (Fig. *2). 

The increasingly full skirts worn in Spain soon dc 
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mantled some son of foundation to hold them up, and 
we find the first of the crinoline idea^ in the Spanish 
farthingale or verting ait, introduced a lew years before 
rbc middle of the century 1 . The craze was universally 
adopted, and all sorts of contrivances of stiffening and 
hoops were arranged ro keep the skirts out in the fashion¬ 
able bell-shape. The favourite method seemed to consist 
of a hoop of materia] at the bottom of the petticoat and a 
crescent-shaped roll of padding worn bed round the waist 
beneadi the skirt. 

The ruffles which had slowly been forming from the 
tightly gathered edges of the skirt or shift were first seen 
in Holland, their rich shirting curves assisted by the novel 
discovery of starch. These ruilks were a deep creamy shade. 
It is not only the age of the portraits of some old Dutch 
masters that gives the whites such a rich, yellow tinge; it 
was rhe true representation of the starched caps anti bonnets 
atul ruffles, the earlier starches all having a slightly yellow 
tinge which was later substituted by blue. This discovery 
of starch facilitated the making up of caps, bonnets, 
collars, cuffs, and aprons, and in consequence these items 
received more and more attention until eventually they 
materialized into the fantastic lace affairs worn throughout 
Europe at the end of the century'. 
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Women’s sleeves echoed the contour of men’s legs 
during the 'fifties—ft full-padded sleeve worn from 
shoulder to midway between the elbow and i mi pit ter* 
minated in .1 dose-fitting sleeve to the wrist. This style was 
French in inspiration but was so quickly adopted that very 
feu sleeves worn during the ’sixiies did not follow the 
fashion (Tig- 8j). 

ft must he remembered throughout this period* ^oo¬ 
lite, that the gowns and kittles, petticoats and stomachers, 
did not complete the ladies’ entire wardrobe. Numerous 
small garments, such xs odd sleeves, tiny shoulder capes, 
and false fronts u> show where the skirt split up the front, 
wcie utilized to add to the general diect of luxury and 
wealth. 

The century made an ostentatious display of personal 
possessions. Gigantic sums were squandered on clothes 
and the various items that went to their adornment. 
Buttons particularly were a much coveted possession, and 
where these did not form the theme for a decoration, 
pearls, jewels, embroideries, and slashings of microscopic 
dimensions took their place (Fig. 84). 

Fantastic as the clothes of the first half of the sixteenth 
century were, those styles worn during the second half 
rivalled them in every essential feature. Iiverv possible 
exaggeration of shape look place during this period, and 
no other fifty yews in history saw so manv changes in the 
shaping of men's nether garments. 

l ull bombasted knee-breeches tied at the knees with 
a hr ge flowing gaiter were favoured in Italy soon alter the 
’sixties; am! si few years later another Italian style appeared 
where the trunk-host w ere severed at the knee and. another 
stocking worn over or under them which just covered 
die knee or reached to mid-thigh (Fig, 35). This gave the kgs 
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thfcf separate kinds of material — 6 m the roll at the hips, 
still split or composed of strips over the bombasted linings; 
flittt the appendage from mid-thigh ro below flu- knees, 
which might consist of almost anv material but more often 
than nor was made of * tricot,' the earliest form of jersey 
doth; and then the * nether-stoefcs,’ or short hose gartered 
at the knees. The absurdly slashed trunk-hose, with 
hanging linings of liberal proportion, were still worn a 
great deal in Germany and France. Germany, indeed, 
favoured these styles until die dose of the century, though 
France was ^ukk to adopt the kalian styles. Towards the 
^eighties, however, France had a style of her own; this 
was tor an ‘ open-breve her,' a somewhat clumsy form of 
which we should now call ’ shorrs' imishmg jusl below 
the knees. Endless variations of these styles occurred all 
over Europe (Fig. *6), 

The doublet, once generally established as a long- 
waistcd garment with a short skin and padded chest, 
staned to swell to alarming proportions over the stomach, 
k would appear lliat here again its origin was in rht 
Venetian courts, as the most exaggerated styles arc ro be 
found in Italian prints (Fig. 87), This hideous and deform¬ 
ing fashion was also adopted by Italian ladies, and many 
scandalous and ribald suggestions were hurled at the 
folk wen of so ungainly a fashion. The craze reached 
its absurd climax during the ’eighties, and after chat slowly 
abated in size until merely a faint echo of its original form 
appears in the nineties. The shoulders were exaggerated 
throughout this period — epaulets and rolls were added 
when the sleeve itself was not very full, and ruffles 
increased in size and decoration until the close of the 
century (Fig. 88). 

1 he heavily furred and gathered gown worn during 
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the first half of the termjn r was gradually succeeded by 
the Spanish fashion for capes, and the French one for 
* mandilious/ or short coats with hanging sleeves. 

Beards and moustaches were generally popular, but 
this again was a Spanish style. 

Iters were so many and varied that it is impossible 
to trace their original wearer—Spain, Venice, or France. 
Germany was very much the laggard follower in the 
bewildering game of cjuickly changing styles (Fig. 89), 

The German ladies, however, branched out in their 
own interpretation of ihe prevailing styles ; and following 
the general tendency to unnatural stiffness, in effect attained 
a percentage of this without the obvious discomfort of 
the steel and leather straight-lacing of Spain, Though 
their skirts were fiill and stiffened, and their coats srood 
stiffly' away from their bodies, their figures were allowed 
to curve as Nature intended, and the waist-line remained 
at the waist-line or even higher, while other countries 
were indulging in the V-shaped stomacher (Fig. 90), 
Spanish ladies tightened their corsets and elongated their 
stomachers, the demand of fashion desiring that the fronr 
silhouette should he completely &u from rile breast down¬ 
wards. Iron hoops were worn in the bell-shaped skirls, 
an d gigantic starched lace ruffles permitted little freedom 
in head-movement. The hair had to be piled high upon 
the head so that the ruffle did not interfere with its delicate 
arrangement of pearls ami jewels, wreaths and borders, 
France, not to be outdone by Spanish exaggeration (Fig, 
90 - perpetuated her own especial species of torture for her 
fair followers of fashion; this with the introduction of 
the French vertingalc-a huge hoop to be worn round 
the hips and tilted down in rise front, giving the figure 
die effect of a huge cheese cut slantwise across the rop. 
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with the absurd!;. laced stomacher like a V balanced in (he 
centre. Wide shoulders exaggerated the [op of (he V, and 
the sleeves were Iximbastcd and stuffed into a sausage-like 
contour (Fig 9a). Although the ruffles w ere of proportions 
as absurd as those of die Spanish styles, the liair was not 
dressed in the same manner. Pads were worn at the side 
of the head, and the hair laid nut and arranged to form 
a htan-shape round die face. 

Venetian ladies, as already mentioned, adopted the 
revolting stuffed and padded bodice worn by men, and their 
hair was arranged in even more fantastic shapes, two horns 
being necessary for the fashionable lady (Fig. 951, Not only 
did the Italian styles differ in hairdressing aitd the shaping 
of the bodice, but (he ruffle in its full circular shaping never 
became really popular. High ‘ Medict' collars were always 
more typical, and a thick short bodice succeeded the 
fashion for .1 padded stomach, hkirts, roo. though full, 
did not stand out, either in rhe bell-shape dear to Spanish 
Lillies or the cheese-shaped farthingale inseparable from 
tiic French courts of the ’eighties and 'nineties (Fig. 94). 

Slashing as a decoration was more popular in Spam 
and Venice than in France. Minute puffs appear all over 
the ladies’ garments. They were probably superimposed, 
but they nevertheless produced the desired effect (Fig. 95). 

Dutch and Flemish ladies’ chief fancy was for 
ruffles and caps. Gigantic ruffles ind stiffly starched 
domed caps top their rather peasant-like forms. Their 
colder winters demanded the wearing of long full coats. 

The art uf design or pattern during this century pro¬ 
gressed in leaps and bounds. In fact, it appears that 
practically every garment was especially constructed so 
that it might lie an excellent background lbr the designer’s 
whims. 
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The early years of the century were perhaps a trifle too 
much occupied with the intriguing arrangement of slashings, 
jewelled clasps and buttons, and bands of contrasting 
materials to indulge very much in other forms of pattern, 
bui presently even these excitements became more amusing 
when garnished by patterns on or surrounding them. 

W ith the advancement of weaving and block-print¬ 
ing, the endless possibilities of damask effects were ex- 
H-'ircJ, and chain patterns were introduced on every 
possible surface too small for a bolder design. 

The century ended with a flood of attempted realism, 
strangely out of keeping with the peculiar shapes that it 
had to adorn. Practically till the materials were embroidered 
or woven with designs of flowers, fruit, fish, or fowl, or 
indeed any other familiar object that presented itself to 
the artist's mind. 
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